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ABSTRACT 

A study was made to determine the extent to which educational innovations develo 
through federally funded projects of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
education Act are continued and thus adopted by the local public school system or 
by other school systems in the United States. Information was obtained by a 
questionnaire survey of the school superintendents of the applicant school district s 
for the 330 operational projects which had been approved and funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education in fiscal year 1966 for a 3-year period. These projects were 
uhen analyzed according to selected variables— (l) the characteristics of the 
school systems in which the projects operate, (2) the personal characteristics of 
the superintendents, and (3) the properties or characteristics of the projects 
themselves in order to determine which factors, if any, were associated with the 
continuation of Title III projects in local school districts. The survey yielded 
that 279 (84.5/0 of the 330 projects in the survey were continued. Continuation was 
found to be associated with such project characteristics as cost and preparation ol 
materials, such situational or system variables as wealth and coomunity norms, and 
such superintendent characteristics as age and education. The average project was 
responsible for stimulating 20 similar new projects in other schools. The study 
“findings were intended for use by granting institutions (federal, state, and 
private; in helping to refine the criteria used to review and evaluate proposals 
for innovative programs, and by school superintendents in aiding decision making 
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PREFACE 



The topic of this study was selected because of the 
writer's growing concern with two major assumptions being 
made by significantly large numbers of educators and legis- 
lators regarding the effects of Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (E3EA) — first, that following the 
termination of Title III grants > the new programs were not 
being continued by the school districts; and, second, that the 
effects of Title III could not be evaluated objectively because 
of Its broad scope and emphasis upon Innovation. 

The first assumption, if valid, would have negated the 
value of the federal dollar, except as a temporary relief 
measure to local school budgets. (This view frequently has 
been expressed about educational foundation grants and demon- 
stration programs, in general.) 

If the second assumption were true, it would appear that 
the effectiveness of Innovative programs could be determined 
only on a subjective basis, which would offer scant decision- 
making data for broader application or adoption by other school 
districts. The general attitude that Title III efforts could 
not effectively be evaluated was expressed in an official 
memorandum to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe 




v 



which stated that: 



Title III is probably the most difficult 

i° evaluate - Th « projects financed bv 
2X blanket every conceivable activity which has 
been tinder taken in elementary and secondary schools 
and a number of inconceivable ones. In order to 
. ^ orderly evaluation one needs a model of human 

252 “ a mlghty ambitious undertaking. 

Perhaps a decade from now we will get it 



This writer was of the opinion, therefore, that infor- 
mation was needed to test the validity of these two prevailing 
views. However, the writer also was convinced that the key 
evaluative question had not been asked; that is: to what 

extent and for what reasons were Title III programs being dis- 
continued or continued after the federal grant period ended? 

It was in this spirit of concern and inquiry that this study 
was undertaken. 



In his position as Chief of the Program Analysis and 
Dissemination Branch In the USOE Division administering the 
grants, the writer had been involved in the formulation of 
many of the major policy decisions, and in the development of 
the operational guidelines for this Title. He, therefore, had 
firsthand knowledge of the operation of the Title III program. 
Thus, sane information in the study necessarily came from hi a 
personal files and from his recollection of the events . 



Memorandum from Joseph Froomkin, U.S. Assistant 

Planning and valuation. 



o 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



o 

ERIC 



This study was an attempt to detemlne the extent to 
which educational Innovations developed through federally* 
funded projects of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act will he continued and thus adopted by the local 



public school system or by other school systems in the United 
1 



States* This Information was obtained by a questionnaire 
survey of the school superintendents of the applicant school 
districts for the 330 operational projects which had been 
approved and funded by the U.S. Office of Education In fiscal 
year 1966 for a three -year project period. These projects then 
were analyzed according to selected variables In order to deter- 
mine which factors , If any, were associated with the continuation 
of Title III projects In local school districts. 



Perspective for the Study 

The signing of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
on April 11, 1965 by President Lyndon B. Johnson, heralded the 
first bllllon-dollar breakthrough for massive federal support 
for elementary and secondary education. Though Title I of 
ESEA, with a $1.01 billion authorization for disadvantaged 



^U.S. Congress, The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1963 , Public Law~89-10, H.R. 2362, 8$th Congress, 1st 
session, 1965 , pp. 15-18. 
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youth, was the substantive argument for the Act, it was Title 
III, with its $100 million authorization for supplementary 
services and centers, that helped break the political deadlocks 
which had so long blocked extensive federal support for 
elementary and secondary education. 1 For it was in this concept 
of "supplementary" that the private school sector saw its first 
real hope for substantial federal aid for nonpublic school 
pupils . 

Also explicit in this concept of centers and services was 
the mandate that such programs be "exemplary" to serve as 
"models." The purpose of the title as stated in Section 301 of 
the Act was as follows: 

For the purpose of enabling the Commissioner, 
through grants for supplementary educational centers 
and services, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed, educational services not 
available in sufficient quantity or quality in 
elementary and secondary schools and in the develop- 
ment and establishment of exemplary elementary and 
secondary educational school programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs. . ^ .3 

Francis Keppel, then U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Interpreted this t,* mean that "innovation" and "experimentation" 
would be brought into the educational enterprise. Citing three 
particular concerns for Title III, in testimony to the House of 



^James W. Guthrie, "A Political Case History: Passage of 

ESEA," Phi Delta Kappan , XLIX> Ho. 6, (February, 1968), p. 305 . 

%)oris Kearns, "E.S.E.A.-A New Element," Notes and 
W orking Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs 
Authorized Under Title 1*1 of Public Law 89-10 , 1>%S. Congress. 
Senate Subcommittee oh Education, (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967) > PP» 16-17 . 

3u.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Hearings, Aid to Elementary and Secondary Education , Part I, 

69th Congress, 1st Session, 1965 , p. 33* 
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•- . ne yzlz that in eaditlen zc providing 
supuj-esrenta •y* aervicsj, and bringing a higher “quality 
ij^saiion/ Title III lo ", . .to injure that flexibility, 
.innovation > and experimentation become an Integral part of 
-s educational system.”^- 

* v ~eL*h Kujvjliy. then .Special Assistant to the Assistant 
for i-rograr. -Jocriina tion, summarized what Secretary 
- It* . t . -c i ioii , ^n*. *’:;2‘‘3ric Ga raner felt was the purpose 
of Title III: that Is. to rethink the whole process and 
or^c-nixt d:n of education and reshape it to fit the times.” 2 



Mr. Murphy ai^o accepted the popular analogy between 
II I and educational foundations. He said that: 

The apparent thrust of the Title III concept 
appears, on the fact of its stated objectives, to 
t?e similar to the sort of enterprise in which 
several major private foundations have engaged. 

It is conceived oy some to be a program which 
distributes, on the uasls of merit and imagination, 
rather than need, resources designed to stimulate 
new programs and Imaginative efforts in the field 
of education -d 

Acting from this perspective of Title III, Commissioner 
sieppei ordered a revision of the Title III Guidelines, the 
J JoOd s administrative manual for use fcy local school systems 
in submitting applications for projects. He specifically 
stressed putting the emphasis on "innovations," rather than on 



^Ibid . , p. 94 . 

^Joseph Murphy, v £SEn Title III: Illusion and 

Kearity," unpublished report (undated) p. 1. 

“’Ibid., pp. 2-3* 



"supplementary centers and services-" 1 

Later, the writer was asked by Ralph J- Becker, Officer 
in Charge, to develop an acronym for Title III which would 
emphasize innovation. PACE, Projects to Advance Creativity 
in Education, was agreed upon. 

Egon Guba *s model of the change process was adapted for 
use in conceptualizing the Title HI role and in setting 
priorities for project approval. 2 The, Guidelines , now entitled 
«- Manual for Project Applicants , were rewritten to set forth 
the objectives of Title III as that of encouraging and demon- 
strating educational innovations .3 

Thus, the policy directions for the administration of 
Title III were firmly pointed out. The Division of Plans and 
Supplementary Centers, which was designated to review and 
recommend approval of the proposals. Issued its manual and 
announced deadlines for the submission of proposals by local 
school districts. 

However, despite all of the emphasis on innovation, when ' 
the Title III proposals from local districts were reviewed by 
‘the U.S. Office of Education administrators and others, it was 
quite obvious to well-read observers that there was very 

■kphe writer helped rewrite these sections of the 
Guidelines under the chairmanship of Dr. Nolan Estes, whom 

Keppel was to later appoint Associate Ccntniss loner for Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 

2 js.gon G. Guba, "The Process of Educational Improvement," 
Educ ational Change , The Reality and the Promise, (ed. ) Richard 
R. Goulet, (.New York: Citation Press, I9bdj, pp. 136-153* 

3u.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Manual for Project Applicants: Title III Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act, 1966, p. 1. 
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little in them that seeaed really “Innovative." Specialists 
fro. the field brought Into the Office to review each project 
Mde the saae observations, nation' s Schools carried an 
article which. In fact, sade this very point so-ewhat 
sarcastically . ^ 

Soon thereafter, the Office of Education re -examined 
its definition of “innovative." Following several months of 
debate, the Title III managers arrived at the concept that 
few really new ideas come along during any one generation and 
that the definition of innovation should be relative. 2 Inno- 
vative was defined to mean "new for the state or geographic 
region in which the applicant was located. “3 

Congress, in a later committee report, showed its 
concern and expressed concurrence with this definition in the 

following words: 

Some concern has been expressed that the 
standard used by the Office of Education for 
deciding whether an application embodied an 
•Innovative 1 approach has heen too rigid and 
unrealistic. The committee understands that, if 
an idea, practice, or technique was in use in 
one part of the country it was not 'innovative 
in another area of the country. If this is the 
case, the standard is not in accord with congres- 
sional intent. «, • .For the purposes of Title III, 
the term 'innovation' is defined as the ad option 
of new or improved educational ideas, practices, 
or techniques. This definition will not support 



lw What Title III Projects Need: More Innovation," 

Nation's Schools , LXXVIII (August, 1966), pp. 42-45- 

2 Harold Howe II, "Lighthouses of Innovation," 

Educational Change , (ed. ), Richard Goulet, loc. cit. , p- lol. 

^Interview with Ralph J. Becker, Director of the 
Division of Plana and Supplementary Centers, USOE, May 11, 19©9 
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setting of a nation* Ice standard. A •new or 
Improved 1 approach In one area may not be •new 
or improved* in another area 

Of course, even the eminent researcher Everett M. Rogers 

defined an innovation as M an Idea perceived as new by the 

Individual." 2 Such a definition, however, tended to move Title 

III out of the "research" or "inquiry and invention" phases of 

Guba*s change model, and established It more realistically In 

~- v diffusion of educa Picul innovations phase. Cuba maintained 

tnat "the purpose ol* cl* ien activities Is to create an 

rareness and unde rsLr siting of an invention and to provide 

opportunity for its a.. -~enz. "3 Referring to the Title III 

*1anual*s statement oi _ * cses, he also noted that "the major 

diffusion responsibility - .seems to be falling squarely on 

II 

the shoulders of the III projects." 

The 1967 amendments to E3EA put even greater emphasis 
on diffusion by authcrlzin^ state administrative funds to be 
used to evaluate, disseminate, and provide for the "adoption 
ana adaption of promising educational practices. “5 

2 U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Welfare, ' 
Report, Elementary and Secondary Education Act Amendments of 
90th Congress, 1st Session, 1967. p. 2d. 

2 Eve rett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations , (New 
York: The Free Press, ljl 

^Guba, loc. clt . , p. 148. 

^Guba, loc. cit . , p. 147 . 

5u.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Elem entary and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967 with BacKgrpund Materials and Tables , 90th Congress. 

2nd Session, (Washington: U.S. Government Print ing Office, 

1968), pp. 6 - 16 . 
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The role of Title III in the diffusion of educational 
innovation again was stressed In a series of three regional 
seetlngs with state administrators of Title III, in preparing 
them for the transition of the direct administration of the 
projects from the OSOE to the states. In k paper presented at 
regional conferences of state administrators. Title III state 
officials were told that: 



. . .diffusion is the total process of Imple- 
menting: the spread of educational innovations. 

Its objective is to (l) create a widespread aware 
ness of inventions on the part of practitioners 
. .and (2) to afford an opportunity to examine 
and assess the operating qualities of the innovation. 
In other words, to demonstrate- 



Citing Miles' research on how people seen to need a 
"trial" phase before adoption of an innovation, the writer 
informed state officials that the State Flans for Title III, 
subject to approval by the USOE, “. . .should provide for 
activities which bring practitioners into contact with the 



innovation and thus engage then in the critical evaluation 

phase of the change process . 

Thus, as demonstration programs, the Title III projects 

operating in a locale on an M ad hoc 1 ' basis, gave the practi- 
tioners an opportunity to try out the new ideas in their home 
grounds without reprisal, since no major local commitment of 

funds was required. 



At the same time, the demonstrations provided an 



^Norman E. Hearn, "Considerations for Designing a State 
Strategy for Diffusion of Educational Innovations- Paper 
read before three Regional Conferences of State Title III 
Administrators, St. Louis, March 11, 1969, Denver, March 13, 
1969, and Hartford, March 19, 1969- 
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opportunity for educators and Interested citizens froe other 
communities to observe the Innovations and engage In an 
Initial assessment of their relevance to the local educational 
problems - 

In this context , the critical questions to be asked In 
any evaluation of Title III are: 

1. To what extent are these "trial" periods paying 
off In terms of local adoption by the host school 
districts? 

2. To what extent are other school districts using the 
demonstrations as an opportunity to evaluate the 
programs for their own possible use and adoption? 

3- Do certain geographic areas and/or personal 

characteristics of school administrators contribute 
to the adoption of educational Innovations? 

This study was designed to seek answers to these 
questions . 

Purpose of the Study 

The major purposes of this study were (l) to determine 
how many of the public school districts receiving three-year 
grants under Title III would be continuing the programs 
following the termination of federal funds, and (2) to deter- 
mine which of several selected variables, if any, might be 
used to predict the successful adoption of educational 
Innovations by lvcal school systems. 

The information sought was relevant to the following 
three hypotheses: 
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1. The adoption of a Title III innovation is related 
to certain personal characteristics of the 
superintendent . 

2. The adoption of a Title III innovation is related 
to certain properties or characteristics of the 
innovation Itself. 

3. The adoption of the Title III innovation is related 
to certain characteristics of the social system in 
which It operates. 

Information also was sought on the extent of local 
commitment to continue the programs in terms of whether the 
school districts would terminate activities completely, reduce 
activities to serve fewer schools and pupils, continue the 
programs at the same level, on about the same scale, or expand 
the programs. Data were collected regarding the extent of each 
project's demonstration activities. Including the number of 
persons that had visited the program and the number of similar 
programs which may have been installed in schools as a result 
of viewing the project activities. These data would serve to 
partially evaluate the effectiveness of Title III as a 
demonstration program. 



Definition of Terms 

In the Interest of clarity, definitions are given for 

some of the terms used most frequently in this study. Some of 

» * 

the definitions are unique to the purposes of this study, but 
most are found in the literature on change and innovation or 

are contained in official documents of the U.S. Government. 

o 

ERIC 
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0303 . - The Office of Education of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

BESE . - Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 

U30E. 

DBSC- - Division of Flans and Supplementary Centers, 

BESS, USOE. 

ERIC. - Educational Resources Information Center, 

Bureau of Research, USOE. 

ESEA. - The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1963 (P-L. 89-10), as amended in i960 (P.L. 89-730), and in 
1967 (P.L. 90-247). 

Title 1X1 . - Unless otherwise stated, it refers to 
Sections 301 through 308 of Public Law 89-10, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1963 , as amended. 

PACE . - Projects to Advance Creativity in Education, 
an acronym for the Title III program of ESEA. 

Guidelines . - Policy interpretations of a program by 
USOE, often used synonymously with Manual for Project Applicants, 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Project . - An administratively and fiscally self- 
contained program for planning or delivering educational 
services to persons in a school system. In this study, a Title 
III grant following a proposal to the U.S. Office of Education. 

Proposal . - An application to the USOE describing a 
proposed Title III project. 

Demons t ra t ion . - An activity which shows or explains the 
operational qualities and relative value of a new practice. In 
this study, it refers to Title III projects and is sometimes 
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used synonymous ly with project. 

Adopter . - One who Installs an Innovation. 

Change Agent . - A person or agency that facilitates the 
Introduction of an Innovation Into a school system, a catalyst. 

Diffusion . - A step In the change process which Involves 
telling, showing, helping. Involving, training, and Intervening. 1 

Dissemination . - The process of giving and receiving 
Information about an activity, person, or Idea; part of the 
diffusion process. 

Educational Innovation . - A new educational practice 
Involving one or more changes In curriculum, methodology, 
organization, personnel utilization, often, but not always. 
Including the use of new equipment or materials. "New" Is 
defined as new to the user or new to the geographic area. 

* i 

Evaluation . - The process of determining the extent to 
which an activity has accomplished Its objectives; often, but 
not necessarily, followed by a judgment as to whether this 
activity and objective was as valuable as other similar or 
dissimilar activities or had relative value to Individuals 
and society. 

School System . - A public body having the responsibility 
for conducting educational programs for youth and certain 
adults. In this study, used Interchangeably with "school 
district" or "local educational agency." 

Methods of Procedures 

Data for this study were collected using a thirty-nine 

*Guba, loc. clt., p. 140. 
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Item questionnaire addressed to superintendents of school 
districts with grants under Title III. Its approach resembles 
mostly what Van Dalen describes as a "school survey,” 1 since 
it collected data about the projects "setting,” "educational 
characteristics," and the Title III project processes. Research 
was also In the nature of documentary analyses, since official 
government records and files were used to develop initial data 
for the subsequent literature review and survey. Some biblio- 
graphic research was also undertaken to develop the conceptual 
framework for the study. As such, the study can be best 
described as descriptive research. 

The specific procedures will be discussed In a later 
chapter, but they may be summarized as follows: 

1. The literature describing the change process in 
education and other fields, such as rural sociology 
and anthropology, was reviewed for possible 
pertinence to Title III. 

2 . Evaluation studies of Title III were located, reviewed 
and examined for data which might corroborate, or 
relate to, the findings of the proposed survey. The 
legislative history of ESEA was reviewed to describe 
the development and Identify the basic intent of 
Title III. 

3 . A questionnaire was designed to solicit data from 
superintendents regarding the 3tatus of activities 

^eobold B. Van Dalen, Understanding Educational Research, 
An Intro duction (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co . , Inc . , 1^62 J, 

pTI lb8. 

ERLC 
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In Title III and the possible variables affecting 
the success or failure of programs to be adopted 
by the school district. 

4. A survey population of 330 was identified by 
consulting the official USQE files to determine 
when projects had been or were to be terminated. 
Projects were included in the survey if they had 
been approved in fiscal year 1966 (July 1, 19^5 to 
June 30, 1966) and if they had operated the full 
three years of the project term, or if they would 
terminate three years of operation under a Title III 
grant by June 30, 1969 , or shortly thereafter. 

5. Once identified, the abstracts of these 330 projects 
were clipped from Pacesetters in Innovation^ * and 
placed on single 6" X 8" cards. By reading these 
abstracts, the projects were coded as either "single - 
district" or "multiple -district, " according to 
whether the activities in the project served more 
than one school district. 

6. The questionnaire was mailed to ten superintendents 
for a pre-te3t of the Instrument. An open-ended 
questionnaire was Included to solicit their comments 
as to the availability of data, sensitivity of the 
questions, and general appropriateness of the items. 
Eight were returned with comments. 

^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Pacesetters 
in Innovation , Fiscal Year 1966, (Washington: U.S. Government 

Printing Office) 1967. 
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7- The questionnaire was reviewed by several 

knowledgeable individuals, including Dr. Leon N. 
Lessinger; Associate Commissioner of Education; 

Dr. Lewis R. Tamblyn, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Rural Educatioii, K.E.A. ; Dr. Glenn Robinson, 
Assistant Secretary, Research Division, N.E.A.; 



Thomas £. Clemens, Bureau of Research, USOE, and 
members of the writer* s doctoral advisory committee. 

8. Following revisions, which incorporated the consents 
and suggestions of the persons listed above, the 
questionnaire was sent to the 330 superintendents by 
the Department of Rural Education on February 3 and 
6, 1989- A self-addressed and stamped return envelope 
was enclosed. 

9- A followup post card was sent to non-respondents on 
March 5^ 1989- A third follow up was conducted by 
telephone during the week of March 26 through 
April 2, 1969. 

10. With 256 returns, representing 78 per cent of the 
population, the survey was closed on April 20. The 
questionnaires were forwarded to the Measurement 
Research Ce.jter, Iowa City, Iowa for processing. 

11. The findings were analyzed for possible significant 
variables which may have influenced the extent of 
continuation of Title III projects. Appropriate 



tables were prepared. 

The data were analyzed and conclusions and 
recommendations were made for possible application 
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to USOE program management and for further research. 

The Scope of the Study 

In order to establish a field of study which might be 
covered with reasonable completeness within the constraints of 
time and resources, the scope of the study was arbitrarily 
limited In several respects: 

It deals with the period from April 11 , 1955 to April 
30, 1969 . This wa3 the period of development, organization, 
and operation of the Title III program. However, a few 
references on the diffusion process and Innovation are earlier 
than 1965- 

It deals only with Title III of ESEA . Though other 
federal programs, such as Headstart, may be Innovative and would 
lend themselves to a similar study. Title 111 was chosen for 
study because It seems most clearly to be a change strategy or 
diffusion program In the same sense as the Department of 
Agricultures Extension Service. Also, the writer was personally 
familiar with all aspects of the Title III program In an 
administrative capacity since Its Inception. 

It deals only with Title III projects that were approved 
In fiscal year 1966 . Fiscal year 1966 projects were chosen for 
the study because they were the only projects that had, or 
would have completed, by July 1 , 1969 * the full three years of 
operation that the USOE managers set as a project period. 

It deals only with operational projects . During the 
first fiscal year, 2 , 70 6 proposals were submitted to the USOE of 
which 1,085 were approved. Of these, 420 were for operational 
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projects ana 663 were for planning projects. Planning grants 
were generally for one -year periods and were to result In an 
operational grant the following year- Of the 420. 330 projects 
had received a third year operational grant. A survey of the 
projects that terminated after less than two years of operation 
wa 3 undertaken by Anthony John Polemenl ana Is summarized in 
the chapter on "Review of the Literature . 

It deals only with the perceptions of superintendents of 
schools of Title III grantee districts . The questionnaire was 
addressed to superintendents with instructions concerning the 
completion of each item. The assumption was made that the 
superintendents would complete the items truthfully and to the 
best of their abilities. In cases where the project period was 
not to end until after June 30, 19&9 {about one -third of the 
cases), the assumption was made that the superintendent would 
know by April of this year whether funds were budgeted for the 
continuation of project activities following the termination of 
Federal funding. It was further assumed that the survey instru- 
ment was valid for collecting the kinds of information needed. 

Significance of the Study 

Recently, Dr. Lewis R. Tamblyn, in releasing some pre- 
liminary information on the study, said that he regarded the 
tentative finding of a 90 per cent continuation rate as 
"significant, and even startling" since there is general feeling 

1 Anthony John Polemenl, "A Study of Title III Projects, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1963 (p.L. 83-53 ( 89 - 
10), After the Approved Funding Periods," (Unpublished Ph.B. 
Dissertation, School of Education, St. Johns University, 1969 ). 
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that once federal funding is withdrawn, the innovation 
ceases - 1 

Evidence of this concern by Congress was revealed when 
members of the Education Committees were surveyed for an article 
on Congressional expectations on evaluation in Title III .2 

Senator Peter H. Dominick of Colorado said: 

As a legislator, I am vitally concerned whether 
(Title III projects) are in fact accomplishing the 
objectives envisioned by Congress and whether the 
money appropriated is being properly spent. . .1 am 
specifically concerned about whether the program 
conducted will have a lasting effect on the school — 
or if, when the money for a project is exhausted and 
the initial program is terminated, the tent will be 
folded with little imprint on the educational 
processes of the school. 

Representative Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky, Chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee replied that it was the 
generally-held opinion among Congress that: 

. . .ail educational projects, including on- 
going programs, (need) to have built-in require- 
ments with respect to evaluation and the effect 
such would have in stimulating local changes, 
adaptions, redirections and revisions. . . 

Representative John N. Erlenbom of Illinois noted that 
Congress had a need for information concerning: 

. . .which of these innovative programs. If 
any, have been adopted as regular teaching programs. 

Representative Fa toy T. Mink of Hawaii expressed the 
same general sentiment. She said: 

Our highest hope for Title III, of course, 
would be realized if the stimuli that Is providing 




^Washington Monitor, March 31 , 1969* P- 1. 

2"View from the Top: Congressmen Lock at Evaluation, 

PACE re port , November, 1967, pp. 5-8. 
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for innovation and experimentation in the classroom 
would carry over to general education- . . 



This Si/Udy becomes particularly significant when it is 
realized «*nat this is the first effort to determine the extent 
of Title III continuations- As these legislators Implied, the 
fate of Title III could well depend upon the availability of 
valid information as to the degree of adoptions by local schools 
The Title III National Study team during the transition of 
Title III from direct federal to state administration showed 
similar concern in these words: 

- - -education has much at stake in the continuation 
of Title Ill's venture capital — the first 'thinking 
money* that school districts have ever had and in the 
success of the states in building upon the thrust. 

Otherwise, if Title III should someday lose or forget 
this major premise and early promise, it is predictable 
that, of necessity, another fund will emerge else- 
where, quite possibly from those agencies dealing with 
the agony of the cities , to recover and resume the 
unique quest tnat was Title Ill's- The Nation has a 
right to expect that education will lead In Its own 
renewal. Title III is the sharpest tool to that end . 1 

Matthew Miles in a concluding comment in his book 
Inno vation in .education said that the book's purpose was w to 
stimulate more Inquiry into the nature of education innovation, 
and to widen the range of coherent possibilities for innovative 
practice ." 2 it was this book that stimulated the writer to 
include data in the study which might give some Insight into the 
reasons why some projects were more successful than others In 



^Memorandum to the Honorable Harold Howe II U.S. 

Commissioner of Education, from the Title III National Studv 
team, March 21, 1968 . J 



2 Matthew B. Miles, (ea.) Innovation in Education fNew 
York: Columbia University, 196 4J 7 PP- bbo-bbl. ' 1 
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